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THE FUTURE OF ‘NOTES AND 
QUERIES.’ 


THE volume just begun will close our 
Eleventh Series, ushering in the General 
Index which makes available, as a record of 
work done and information found, our 
correspondence of the last six years. As 
our readers know, these eleven Series cover a 
period of sixty-six years. The question before 
us is whether or not this eleventh General 
Index shall be the last ; and, if not the last, 
whether or not there shall be some diminu- 
tion in our little paper to correspond with 
the rather direful pressure of the times. 

For the war has hit ‘ N. & Q.’ Not in the 
way of correspondence: we have been 
surprised and gratified by the continuance 
of that in a volume and variety which will 
sustain no ill comparison with that in times 
of peace; nor yet in the way of yearly 
subscriptions paid direct to our office : these 





remain very much what they were last 
year. But the sale through newsagents has 
suffered, as has also that of back numbers 
and parts—in ordinary years no inconsider- 
able item—and the advertisements have 
diminished. Each of the two half - yearly 
accounts made up since the outbreak of the 
war shows a loss of 100l., slightly more or 
less. 

The fall is, of course, more than easy to 
understand. The time, money, and thought 
of numbers of our readers have new and 
most urgent claims upon them; and, no 
doubt, many to whom ‘N. & Q.’ is still of 
use, now read it in a library instead of 
acquiring it for themselves. But it is equally 
plain that the paper cannot be continued 
indefinitely at a yearly loss of about 200/.— 
even if the deficit go no lower. 

It is, we think, for our readers and cor- 
respondents, regular or occasional, to decide 
whether or no ‘N. & Q.’ is worth carrying 
through the war, in the hope of its regaining 
its normal footing when renewed peace has 
produced a. sufficient effect. If it is not 
worth while, there is no more to say; if it 
is, the question arises how the thing is to be 
done. 

Obviously the best way all round would 
be by an increase in the number of direct 
yearly subscribers, and it seems to us that a 
more extended support on the part of public 
libraries and institutes should be one way 
of getting this increased subscription. Would 
it be possible for any of our present sub- 
scribers to enlist the interest of others—to 
duplicate their subscription and give the 
additional copies to a library or institute— 
or, if they have influence with any library, 
society, or university, to induce this body to 
subscribe, or to subscribe for more copies ? 
We do not mean that a simple donation 
towards expenses from a well-wisher would 
not be gratefully received, but we are sure 
of the sympathy ef our correspondents in 
our preference for some secure increase of 
circulation. 

Another way of “ carrying on” would be 
to reduce the size of the paper. This 
would, no doubt, be better than bringing it 
to an end ; but it is already a little difticult— 
for want of space—to do justice to the 
material we receive, and if our space be yet 
more restricted, our usefulness would, we 
believe, be even more than proportionately 
lessened. 

We are confident that in laying our diffi- 
culty before our readers we can count, if not 
on their power to assist us in these trying 
times, yet on their assured goodwill. 
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Notes. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TRAVEL 
IN EUROPE. 

‘*T must confess that jogging along in a Passage 

Boat or a Stage Coach with three or four friends is 
but an odd way of Travelling.”—Prior’s ‘ Dialogues 
of the Dead’ (Charles V. and Clenard.) 
THE seventeenth century saw a considerable 
increase in travel on the continent of Europe. 
During the sixteenth century foreign travel 
had been largely confined to soldiers, students, 
and young gentlemen of birth who travelled 
for political reasons, or in order to fit them- 
selves for the public service. Few travelled 
for sightseeing or pleasure. The practice 
of sending sons abroad as part of a general 
scheme of education developed slowly, and 
in the early part of the seventeenth century 
it was still something of an experiment, 
though it was soon to become a system. 
By the year 1642, when Howell published 
his ‘Instructions for Forreine ‘Travel,’ 
the Grand Tour was a fully recognized in- 
stitution. This increased intercourse between 
England and the Continent produced a 
literature of its own. Road-books, itineraries, 
maps, &c., were published telling the tra- 
veller where to go and what to see abroad, 
and each returning tourist added to the list. 
The traveller, even now, went abroad for 
instruction rather than pleasure. Instruc- 
tion, ‘“‘ Matters of Traffique,” and matters 
of State were sufficient to justify a travelling 
habit, but to gad abroad for pleasure was a 
sin against the traveller himself and against 
his country. ‘He that travells only to 
please his fantasie,” writes old Bishop 
Hall, ‘is like some squire of dames that 
doats upon every beauty and is every day 
love-sicke anew. These humours are fitter 
for controlment than observation.” The 
aim of the traveller should be to observe, 
to see men and sights, and to return 
and communicate his experiences to his 
stay-at-home countrymen. 

As might be expected from this, the con- 
temporary travel-books are full of informa- 
tion upon subjects which no student of the 
period can afford to neglect. Travel in 
seventeenth-century Europe was still a slow 
and solemn thing. Communication was 
difficult, not so much on account of obstacles 
encountered, as because conveniences were 
few. Questions of transport and accommo- 
dation had constantly to be solved, and it is 


* (Quo Vadis: a censure of Travel,’ sec. viii. 











with some of the difficulties which beset 
the traveller 250 years ago that the following 
rotes are concerned. 

The Low Countries at this time were 
known to most people by sight or relation. 
Travellers were pleased with the excellence 
and frequency of the towns. According to 
Burton there were generally three towns 
at least to one of ours, and those far more 
populous and rich. Howell could write 
in 1622 that there was no part of Europe so 
haunted with foreigners as the Netherlands, 
and that at exchange time one could hear 
as many as seven or eight sorts of tongues 
spoken upon the Bourses.” 

It was easy to get there from England. 
The traveller could go from Yarmouth to 
Rotterdam, or from Gravesend to Flushing 
or Brill,“ and the rates were moderate. The 
fare from Gravesend to Flushing at a slightly 
earlier period than the present one was 6s. 8d.,! 
and the tourist once landed in Holland, the 
facilities for travelling were excellent. Boats 
were sailed or towed by horses from place 
to place along the canals or cuts, and inmany 
places regular services were organized with 
fares fixed by the local authorities. The 
boats left at stated times, and a bell was 
rung to announce their departure. As many 
as 30 and 40 passengers were carried, and the 
average speed seems to have been three 
miles an hour."’ The boatmen were apt to 
get drunk on occasions and to land their 
passengers in the water, and a starting horse 
might endanger you to two deaths at once, 
“breaking of your neck and drowning ’’ ; 
but for comfort, speed, and cheapness the 
system was hard to beat. One horse could 
draw in a boat a far greater load than in a 
cart, and the rates were correspondingly low. 
From Amsterdam to Haarlem along the 
nine miles of canal a covered barge plied 
daily from five in the morning until six at 





* * Anatomy of Melancholy’ (ed. Shilleto), i. 98. 
Cf. Fuller, ‘Holy and Profane State’ (1841), 180: 
‘If thou will see much in little travel in the Low 
Countries.” 

» Howell’s ‘ Letters’ (ed. Jacobs), 128, 

¢ Ed. Browne’s ‘ Travels’ (1687), 91. 

4 *Cal. State Papers, Foreign, 1581-2,’ 43. The 
fare from Dover to Calais in 1648-9 was is. 
Harleian MS. 943, fo. 1 (Rich. Symon’s Note- 
Books) ; Ed. Browne, Letter, Sir T. Browne's 
‘Works’ (1835), i. 57. 

_ © Fynes Moryson, ‘ Itinerary ’ (Glasgow, 1908), 
i. 430; ili. 469; Reresby, ‘ Travels’ (1904), 124; 
Ed. Browne’s ‘ Travels’ (1687), 101. 

f W. Montague, ‘ Delights of Holland,’ 1696, 9. 

**A Late Voyage to Holland,’ 1691 (‘Harleian 
Miscellany,’ ii. 595). Much of this treatise is 
‘lifted ” word for word from Owen Feltham’s ‘ Brief 
Character of the Low Countries.’ 
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night. There were 26 boats plying up and 
down: 13 from Haarlem and 13 from Amster- 
dam. They stayed for nobody, but put off 
every hour just as the clock finished striking.* 

Sir Wm. Brereton passed down the canal 
in 1634, soon after it was completed, and the 
fare seems to have been fixed at 5 stivers 
per man, 3 for the boat and 2 for tolls.” 
From Leyden to Haarlem a boat went daily, 
and the fare was the same.“ From Delft to 
the Hague, three English miles, the sam> 
traveller paid 1 stiver per man.t On 
the busier water-ways, where the boats left 
at stated times, the actual fares per man 
were fixed, but for smaller boats and shorter 
passages the amount paid depended on the | 
number of passengers. Thus for a short | 
journey with 10 passengers the fare would | 
be fixed at 3 stivers per man; but if a 
fewer number of passengers were ready to | 
pay the 30 stivers, the boat had to start. | 
If, again, the boat carried more than 10, 
passengers, the fare would still be 
stivers per man, and the profit would belong | 
to the boatman. 

Pepys took a schuit or drag-boat from 
the Hague to Delft, and was much pleased | 
with the manner and conversation of the | 
passengers." He does not tell us what he | 
paid, but he does tell us that on the return | 
journey there was a pretty, sober Dutch | 
lass in the boat, reading a book, upon whom 
he unsuccessfully attempted to ‘ fasten 
discourse.” 

It was not only to the sight-seeing traveller 
that this form of travel appealed. The 
writer of ‘A Late Voyage to Holland,’ 
printed in the ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ recom- 
mends it as well to the man of affairs, for, 
says he, a man loses no time from his business 
by this easy way of travel, and can write, 
eat, or sleep as he goes.£. There is not much 
information as to the sleeping accommoda- 
tion on the boats, but regular meals seem 


3 | 





« W. Montague, ‘ Delights of Holland,’ 1696, 69. 

* ©Travels in England and the Low Countries, 
1634-5’ (Chetham Soc., vol. i. p. 53). A_stiver 
equalled about one penny in present-day English 
money. 

° Id., p. 48. 

4 Brereton, ‘ Travels,’ 28. Fynes Moryson, who 
was in Holland in 1592 and 1595, paid 4 stivers for 
3 miles, 6 stivers for 7 miles, and 8 stivers for 14 
miles (‘ Itinerary,’ 1908, iii. 469). 

© *Diary,’ 1660, May 18. Between Rotterdam 
and Delft was a Lazar House by the water, and as 
the boat passed, the inmates were permitted to ask 
charity of the passengers, which was conveyed to 
them in a floating box (Evelyn, Globe ed., p. 12; 
Brereton, ‘ Travels,’ 19). 





' *Tfarl. Misc.,’ ii. 590. 


to have been served on some of them. Evelyn 
speaks of a very good ordinary he had with 
excellent company on the 20-mile canal 
between Brussels and Antwerp. This jour- 
ney, however, had its disadvantages owing 
to the number of locks and bridges encoun- 
tered en route, the lock gates being frequently 
closed and the bridges often too low for the 
boats to pass under,so that the passengers 
were continually changing boats. What 
with locks and bridges, Sir Thomas Browne’s 
son Edward was turned out five times on 
this journey in 1668"; and Evelyn had a 


| similar experience, though he mentions only 


bridges.” 

Land travelling was performed in long, 
lumbering wagons with movable tops, in 
which the passengers sat on boards... They 
carried as many as ten passengers, and their 
discomfort was proverbial! If the traveller 
had luggage, his troubles were increased. 
The drivers did not’ enter the towns (for 
fear of wearing out the brick pavements, 
according to Moryson),* but deposited the pas- 
sengers, luggage and all, outside the gates, 
so that the carriage of the luggage to and fro 
from the inns was a heavy charge on the 
traveller's purse. The Dutchmen drove 
like mad, and had an unpleasant habit of 
baiting their horses in and cut of season. 

“An old bawd,” says one writer, ‘is easier 
turned saint than a waggoner persuaded not to bait 
thrice in nine miles, and when he doth his horses 
must not stir, but have their manger brought them 
into the way......after which they hurry away, for 
they ever drive as if they were all the sons of 
Nimshi, and were furiously either pursuing an 
enemy or flying from him.’ 

Evelyn drove from Dort to Rotter- 
dam (ten miles) in less than an hours 
The rates seem to have been easy, 
though heavier than by schuit, as the 
wagons held fewer passengers. From the 
Hague to Leyden, three Dutch miles. a three 
hours’ journey, Sir Wm. Brereton in 1634 
paid 12 stivers a man! From Delft to 
the Hague, a two hours’ journey, Fynes 
Moryson paid 2 stivers with others, and 7 
stivers when alone. From Amsterdam to 





® Ed. Browne’s ‘ Travels’ (1687), 109. 

b’ * Diary’ (Globe ed.), 22. 

© Moryson, ‘ Itinerary’ (1908), i. 107. 

4“ More pleasant than a Dutch Waggon.”’— 
Coryat, ‘ Crudities ’ (Glasgow, 1905), i. 379. 

© Moryson, ‘ Itinerary,’ iii. 469. 

f * Harl. Misc.,’ ii. 596. 

& ‘Diary’ (Globe ed.), 11. 

h Brereton, ‘ Travels,’ 38. Brereton gives many 
particulars of sums paid for wagons, but he seems- 
to have travelled privately. 
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Haarlem he paid 8 stivers.*| The rates 
depended, of course, on the number of 
passengers carried, and if a party was not 
ready, the traveller had to wait until one was 
made up. 

There was not much to relieve the mono- 
tony of land travelling in the Low Countries. 
Sir Wm. Brereton once met a couple of 
dromedaries on the road, which frightened 
the horses and seem to have created some- 
thing of a diversicn. Sir William, with com- 
mendable prudence, left the driver to look 
after the horses and leapt out of the wagon.” 
Such adventures, however, were the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, and what with 
the noise and discomfort and the jolting, 
which often produced  seasickness,° the 
travellers cannot have had a very pleasant 
time of it. 

The inns in the Low Countries were on the 
whole frequent and clean, though the cooking 
was indifferent. Indeed, one traveller 
goes so far as to say that God sent his meat, 
but the Devil sent the dresser.! Charges 
were high on account of the heavy imposts 
levied on all kinds of commodities. Accord- 
ing to Reresby* you could not eat under a 
crown ordinary, but as against this Sir Wm. 
Brereton dined at “‘ The Blue Anchor” at 
the Hague for 26 stivers and was satisfied. 
The charge for beds as apart from refresh- 
ment seems to have been reasonable. Brereton 
paid 17 stivers a night at Rotterdam in 1634, 
but complains of a charge of 1 guilder 
4 stivers for a quart of burnt claret... The 
travellers slept generally two or more in a 
room. At the Hague Pepys lay with his 
friend the Judge Advocate in a room with 
two other beds in it, but all very neat and 
handsome, and his boy slept by them on a 
bench.» The beds were large, and so lofty 
that you needed a kind of ladder to climb 
into them; and it was well to make your will 
before going to bed, for if you fell out you 
were in danger of breaking your neck. From 
all accounts the beds were scrupulously 





* “Itinerary ’ (1908), iii. 469. 

b * Travels,’ 35. 

© W. Montague, 
(1696), 5. 

, “ W. Montague, ‘ Delights of Holland’ (1696), 
(e 

¢ ‘Travels,’ 127. 

' * Travels,’ 37. Swift notices an unpleasant 
trait: ‘‘ Like a Dutch reckoning, where, if you 
dispute the unreasonableness and exorbitance of 
the bill,the Landlord shall bring it up every time 
with new additions.’—‘ Works’ (ed. Temple 
Scott), vi. 118. 

8 ‘ Travels,’ 18. 
bh * Diary,’ 1660, 14 May. 


‘Delights of Holland ’ 
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clean. If you died in a Dutch bed, it was 
said, this comfort you would leave for your 
friends, that at least you died in clean 
linen.* Matcotm Lerts. 


(Zo be continued.) 





BETTS. 


Many suggestions have been made with 
regard to the origin of the family name Betts, 
Bailey's ‘ Dict.’ gives ‘‘ Bets (from beatus. 
blessed), a name.’ Skinner has ‘* Bets, for- 
merly a first name, now a surname’’; and 
Camden’s * Remains’ under ‘Surnames ’ 
states: ‘* By contracting or rather corruptivg 
of Christian names, we have Bets from 
Beatus.” 

In * Monumenta Germaniz Historica ’ and 
in Pertz there are numerous references to 
bishops, abbots, monks, and priests named 
Betto during the eighth and ninth centuries. 
Their names may have been derived from 
beatus, yet in ‘ Libri Confraternitatum 
Sancti Galli Augiensis Fabariensis’ there is 
mentio. in the ninth century, not only of 


sixteen monks named Betto, Bettho, or 
Betta, but also of eleven named ‘* Beatus.” 
In 1310 Andreas Betti, a notary of 


Puppio, was appointed procurator for Pope 
Clement in a certain matter; and Nich. 
Bettus was amongst the Knights of Pisa 
present at the making of the act of banish- 
ment of Robert, King of Sicily, in 1313. 
Wood's ‘ Athene Oxonienses’ mentions 
one Franciscus Bettus, a Roman living in 
Basle between 1574 and 1585. Poets and 
painters * Betti” flourished in Italy from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. 
Gobelinus. a Canon of St. Gudule, Brussels, 
writing in 1646, was of opinion that “la 
maison de Bette est sortie de celle de * Bestia ’ 
a Rome.’ The two Bestia, probably grand- 
father and grandson, lived between B.c. 121 
and B.c. 43. Gobelinus avers that Athalbert 
was son of Berengair Bestia, a Roman gentle- 
man descended from Calfurnes Bestia, well 
known in Roman history. Athalbert was 
elected Bishop of Teroiianne (Flanders) in 
885, according to the Chronicle of Teroiianne 
written by Pierre d’Ouy, Chanoine de Teroii- 
anne et Archidiacre de Flandres, who states 
that Athalbert brought his two brothers 
from Italy: Jean, who was Prévost de 
Tronchines les Gand, and Aloise Bestia, who 
married Hafaca, daughter of Hellyn, Count 
of Montreuil. Athalbert died in 919. ‘Monu- 
menta Germanie Historica’ records that 





* ‘Harl. Misc.,’ ii. 596. 
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Bestiano, Bishop of Sovana, was present at 
the Council of Rome in 826. 
The Venerable Bede mentions a_ priest 


named Bete (in the Latin version, Betti) in | 
653. The Saxon Bete was possibly derived | 


from betan, to make better, to improve, of 
which bette is the past tense. Bosworth 
gives bette as “corrected.” Searle's ‘ Ono- 
masticon Anglo-Saxonicum ’ states that 

‘an attempt was made by the Anglo-Saxons to 
compensate in some small way for the lack of 
surnames by giving children names in which the 
themes of the fathers’ names were found.” 
Amongst these themes he instances “ bét.” 
Amongst the monothematic names with 
the final consonant doubled, he mentions 
Bettes. Searle goes on to state that “a 
very great number of these may be 
deduced from the place-names in the 
boundaries of estates with which the Land 
Charters are concerned.” I have not found 
any in connexion with the name Betts. 
Betsham, near Gravesend, and _ Bettes- 
hanger, near Deal (ham being home, and 
hanger, a wood on the side of a hill), evi- 
dently are called after persons, and not the 
persons from the places. Betteshanger is 
mentioned in an Inquisition 10 Ed. III. as a 
fee held by Alice Tancrey, where it is called 
‘ Betlesangre by Sandewyc,” and it may be 
that the derivation is from another source. 
There is also a Betsworth in Surrey. The 
Welsh ‘ Bettws”’ has nothing to do with 
Betts. ‘‘ Bettws”’ in Cymric means ‘land 
between a river and a hill.” John Filius 
Beti and Robert Betus, mentioned in the 
Hundred Rolls under Cambridge, are, of 
course, merely Latinized forms of the name 
in England. 

In Domesday Book, under Hertford, 
Bettice, a man of Wulfwine, one of Earl 
Harold’s thegns, is mentioned as of East- 
wick; and in 1607 there is recorded in the 
Registers of that parish a marriage of Francis 
Bett with Alice Bettice, a curious conjunction 
of names probably derived from the same 
root, and one of which retained its original 
form for over 500 years. 

A suggestion has been made that the 
name arose from one who was Elizabeth’s, 
Betty's, or Bet’s man; but I think this 
unlikely, as the name is almost always 








1560 to 1807 there are only six mentions 
of Betts or Bet, while Bettesons are 
numerous. It is possible, therefore, that in 
this county (although it adjoins Norfolk, 
where it remains Betts) the name may have 
become Betteson. 

It is spelt in many ways: Bet, Bete, Bets, 
Betes, Bettes, and even Beats, Beatts, 
Beattis, Bettice, Betice, Betty, Bettys, Betys, 
Bettis, and Betts ; but in olden times it was 
not unusual for names to be spelt in different 
ways even in the same document, and no 
importance need be attached to such varia- 
tions. Beats and Beattis possibly give some 
countenance to the derivation mentioned by 
Bailey and others. 

The ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ gives 
“bette” as the obsolete past tense and 
participle of “beat,” under which word 
“bette ’ is stated to be a form in use from 
the fourteenth to the seventeenth century. 
I find that the name usually was spelt with- 
out the s until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when the s became general. The 
second e seems to have dropped out of 
Bettes during that century, and is found 
rarely after 1600. 

Amongst the definitions of “ bettes’ 
stated by Cotgrave are those of 
‘* tippling, sipping, boozing, quaffing, and hence 
Entrer en beiles, to grow merry or mellow in 
drinking, or to fall a chattering, as gossips do 
when they have drunk hard together.” 

I mention without comment the sugges- 
tions that Anketyn de Betevile (Grafton has 
Hawkin Betuell) and William Betayne or 
Betoyne, Sheriffs of London in 1283 and 
1298 respectively, and the towns of Bethune 
and Betz in Northern France, may have 
derived their name from “ Bette.” 

Grimm’s ‘Deutsches Worterbuch”’ has 
“bett, bette....Mid-High German ‘ bette’ 
....Eng. ‘bed.’” Miiller’s * Mittelhoch- 
deutsches Warterbuch ’ gives many instances 
of compound words formed from the Gothie 
root “ badi,” a bed, through the Old High 
German “ betti’’; and Férstemann’s ‘ Alt- 
deutsches Namenbuch ’ under “ bessa’” has 
* betlind, betlindis, betselin, bett-s (badu).” 

Lexer’s ‘Mittelhochdeutsches Hand- 
vérterbuch’ under ‘“betz” refers to 


° 


written without “man.” There is, how- | « pacem,’ under which it gives “ pace,’” 
ever, among the Stonor letters (1477-87) | « paece,” “der Friedenskuss, bei der Messe ”” 


one which refers to a matter between ‘“‘ Sir | 


William Stonor and his first wife, Elizabeth, 
and his stepson, Thomas Bettson of Calais.’’ 
Thomas may have been called ‘‘ Bettson ”’ 
from being son of Elizabeth. 


| ‘ Bayerisches 


In the) 
Marriage Registers of Lincolnshire from | 


the Kiss of Peace at Mass), and cites 

amongst other authorities Schmeller’s 

Worterbuch, “bits,” and 

‘Berthold von Regensburg,’ von F. Pfeiffer 

(502, 21), ** betz.” ARTHUR BETTS. 
50, Bedford Row, W.C. 
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More EvipeNce FROM WILLOBY’s ‘ AvISA. 
——Despite the fact that the poem ‘ Willobie 
his Avisa,’ published 3 Sept., 1594,* has been 
ransacked by scholars for evidence on the 
life and love affairs of “‘ W. 8.” (presumably 
Shakespeare ?), no one seems to have noted 
two other references to contemporary drama- 
tists. Canto III., stanza 7, runs :— 

Shores wife, a Princes secret frend, 

Faire Rosomond, a Kings delight : 

Yet both haue found a gastly end, 

And fortunes friends, felt fortunes spight : 
What greater ioyes, could fancie frame, 
Yet now we see, their lasting shame. 

The reference in the first line seems to be 
to one of the following plays: (1) the 
second part of Heywood’s * Edward IV.’ ; 
(2) ‘The Life and Death of Master Shore 
and Jane Shore his Wife’; (3) the play by 
Chettle and Day (non-extant), “ wherein 
Shore’s wiffe is written.’ It is improbable 
that the reference is to the last of these, as 
this play seems to have been only in pre- 
paration by 9 May, 1603.¢ The second play 
was entered anonymously in the Stationers’ 
Register on 28 Aug., 1599, as follows :— 

**Entred for their copyes vnder the handes of 

the Wardens: Twoo playes beinge the first and 
Second parte of Enwarp the 1st and the Tanner 
of Tamworth With the history of the life and 
deathe of master SHORE and JANE SHORE his Wyfe 
as yt was lately acted by the Right honorable the 
Ela |rle of Derbye his servants...... xiv’, ” 
Halliwell says this play “may be the 
second part of Heywood’s ‘ Edward IV.’ ’’¢ 
There seems to be no room for doubt that 
such is the case, and that, therefore, the first 
two plays mentioned by me above are 
identical. 

Willoby’s mention of Shore’s wife, then, 
gives us to know that the second part of 
“Edward IV.’ was written and played as 
early as 1594, five years before our present 
date for it. Moreover, the first part of the 
play must antedate this. 

As for the Rosomond reference, the only 
character I think of who might fill the bill 
is the Rosamund whose death plays quite a 
noticeable part in the anonymous ‘ Look 
about You,’ which is now dated 1600. 

Of course, both references may be to the 
legends and ballads in which the characters 
figured and not to the plays mentioned. 


* This is the date accepted by all who mention 
the book, and is the one which occurs in_ the 
Stationers’ Register. The preface of the book is, 
however, dated Oct. 1. This would seem to show 
that the actual publication did not take place 
antil a month after the poem itself was registered. 

+ Fleay, ‘ Biog. Chron. of Eng. Drama,’ i. 288. 

+ Halliwell, ‘ Dict. of Old Eng. Plays,’ p. 226. 





However, inasmuch as such a green bay tree 
has been made to flourish over Shake- 
speare’s grave by the presence in the ‘ Avisa ’ 
of ** W. 8.,” described as an “ old player” 
in the game of love,* it is only reasonable to 
believe that with similar cultivation the 
two grains of wheat suggested herein may 
be made to bear equal fruit. One might 
also point out that the owners of the other 
initials—*‘ N. O. B.,”’ “D.B.,” and “ D. H.” 
—who figure considerably more in the poem 
than does poor “ W. 8.,” have been shame- 
fully neglected. C. L. Powe... 


Lorp BAREACRES.—Most people probably, 
like myself, have considered this suggestive 
title of one of the characters in Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair’ to be the invention of the 
author. I find, however, that in an in- 
quisition made in the eleventh year of 
Edward III. one of the sworn witnesses 
bears the name of Ricardus de Beracre. It 
is printed in the recently published ‘ Hand- 
book to Kent Records,’ by I. J. Churchill. 
Is there such a place-name in Kent ? 

A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

Tullagee, Eastbourne. 


King WInurAM StREET, E.C.—The re- 
building of this well-known thoroughfare is 
worth recording. Although no buildings of 
special interest have been destroyed, and no 
landmarks are endangered, it is a change in 
familiar London, an alteration that some may 
regret. 

In 1833 it was proposed to form a new 
street to London Bridge. It had been part 
of a design of Sir Robert Smirke for the im- 
provement of this part of the City, and 
although it involved the destruction of bank 
premises in the narrow western entrance of 
Lombard Street, it was supported by the 
bankers, who petitioned that additional 
ground should be taken to give a wide open- 
ing to the street and improve the view of 
St. Mary Woolnoth (vide *‘ The History of a 
Banking House,’ by H. T. Easton, 1903). 
This entailed the removal of Nos. 1 to 10, 
Lombard Street, the whole of Dove Court, 
and Little Lombard Street ; but the advan- 
tages were obvious, and ultimately Messrs. 
Smith, Payne & Smith were left in possession 
of a site (No. 1, Lombard Street) unexcelled 
for importance. 

In appearance the street did not lack 
dignity. Thestyle of restrained pseudo-clas- 
sicism was suitable for such a thoroughfare, 





* Vide Fleay, ‘Life of Shake.,’ p. 24, and 
‘ Biog. Chron.,’ ii. 221; also Grosart, Introd. to his 
reprint of ‘ Avisa.’ 
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where insurance offices, bankers, and mer- 
chants were intended to predominate. Less 
ambitious in design than its contemporaries, 


Princes Street and Moorgate Street, it | 


marked a distinct change in commercial 
architecture—an episode in the decline from 
Georgian Renaissance to Victorian plain 
brick ugliness. 

The Gresham Club was its only social 
institution, but that is worthy of a special 
note that I can prepare from the late Mr. 
Hendricks’s papers. 

The original clearance of the site pre- 
paratory to the erection of the buildings 
now disappearing necessitated the destruc- 
tion of many interesting houses, and also of 
St. Michael’s Church, Crooked Lane. It 
was only by inches that St. Clement’s was 
spared, and we may expect to hear of pro- 
posals to utilize its site for some more 
material purpose. Many important finds 
of Roman and medieval remains were made 
in 1833, R. Lambert Jones, the so-called 
founder of the Guildhall Library, being par- 
ticularly active; but the objects which 
actually came into the possession of the public 
bodies were of nominal value and small 
interest. In the recent excavations some 
important discoveries were made on the site 
of No. 36. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Lucan AND Tom Hoop.—I wonder 
whether the resemblance between the lines 
in ‘ The Bridge of Sighs,’ 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then, if you can, 
and Lucan, vii. 822, 

Has trahe, Cesar, aquas: hoc, si potes, utere clo, 
has ever been pointed out. The likeness is 
very close, yet can hardly be anything more 
than a chance coincidence. 

a ALEx. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


THE 2nd CamMERON HIGHLANDERS.—As 
none of the recent books on the Army state 
the fact, it may be well to put on record that 
the 2nd Battalion of the Cameron High- 
janders was raised in April, 1897. 

J. M. Buxttocu. 


Mevx’s HorsEsHOE BREWERY is shortly 
to be removed from its site at the junction 
of Tottenham Court Road and New Oxford 
Street, which it has occupied since 1809, to 
Nine Elms, Vauxhall. 

The brewery, which occupies about nine 
acres, stands on part of the Rookery of 
St. Giles’s. ‘ 
to the premises a garden with an old mansion 





in its grounds where Sir Henry Meux resided. 
There is a view, ‘ Meux’s Brewhouse,’ by G. 
Malcolm, 1808 (? in Liquorpond Street), and 
of the brewery in 1830 in ‘Old and New 
London,’ vol. iv. Was it here that the great 
vat burst in 1814, or at Read’s (Egan’s ‘ Real 
Life in London,’ 1905, vol. ii. p. 106, and 
‘A Lay of St. Dunstan’ in ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends’) ? J. ARDAGH. 
3d, Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 





Oueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Disp1n BisiioGRapHy.—There has recently 
come into my possession a prospectus of an 
edition of Dibdin’s songsof which I had no 
previous knowledge. I should be glad to 
know of (and still more to see) a copy of it. 
The prospectus announces that 

**On Thursday will be published, To be eontinued 
every Fortnight, price Six-pence, the first part ot 
The Songs of Charles Dibdin. With characteristic 
Embellishments. To which will be pretixed a Lite 
of the Author....Published by Effingham Wilson, 
junior, 16, King William Street, London Bridge.” 
There is no date, and the only clue is that 
there are two small woodcut illustrations 
which appeared in ‘The Songs of Charles 
Dibdin,’ published by John Chidley, London, 
1839. E. Rimpavrt Drspin. 

64, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 


SHAKESPEARE AND BLACKFRIARS THEATRE. 
—All writers on the early English stage 
persistently mention Shakespeare as having 
acted at the Blackfriars Theatre. Although 
this statement is universal, I cannot find 
anything at all to substantiate this claim. 
There is not a particle of evidence to 
prove that he acted at any theatre except 
the Globe. Perhaps some of your readers 


can enlighten me on the subject. 
MAURICE JONAS. 


CLARKE: Way: MarriaGe LICENCES.— 
Can any reader give me information as to 
the family of Thomas and Christian Clarke, 
who lived at Twickenham from 1719 to 1761 ? 
What was Christian Clarke’s maiden name ? 

I should also be glad of any particulars 
concerning a John and Jane Way, who were 
living in the parish of Walcot, Bath, 1776- 
1777. To which Way family did they belong ? 
Where may old Bath marriage licences of 


There was at one time attached | 1777, not in the Diocesan Registry, be found? 


JAS. STEWART ICENNEDY. 
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NEw STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE.—|much. At any rate, we have a contemporary 
Can any one give the exact position of this | writer asserting as a fact that the life of 


now demolished thoroughfare ? Me 1s 
SWEEDLAND OR SWEDELAND CovRrt, 
BisHopscaTe.—Can any one say which is 
the correct way of spelling this name ? 
T. S. 


THE BirtH or Epwarp VI.—The late 
Major Martin Hume, in ‘The Wives of 
Henry VIII.,’ at p. 306, says :— 

‘**Ominous rumours were rife in London that her 
life had purposely been jeopardized in order to 
save that of the child at birth. They were not 
true.” 

He adds in a note :— 

‘*The assertion, almost invariably made, that 
Bishop Nicholas Sanders, the Jesuit writer, ‘ in- 
vented’ the story that the Cesarian operation was 
performed at birth is not true. The facts of this 
time are, to a great extent, copied textually by 
Sanders from the MS. ‘Cronica de Enrico Otavo,’ 
by Guaras, and the statement is there made as an 
unsupported rumour only.” 

There are two questions I should like to 
ask as to this :— 

(1) What is the contemporary evidence 
that the rumours were not true ? 

(2) What is the evidence that Dr. Nicolas 
Sander (as he spelt his own name) had ever 
seen the MS. ‘Cronica’ of Antonio de 
Guaras ? 

There was a MS. which Dr. Sander (who, 
by the way, was neither a bishop nor a 
Jesuit) had almost certainly seen. This 
was written by Nicholas Harpsfield, LL.D., 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, late in Queen 
Mary’s reign. 

Harpsfield’s ‘ A Treatise on the Pretended 
Divorce between Henry VIII. and Catherine 
of Arragon’ was first printed (from a 
collation of four MSS.) by Nicholas Pocock, 
M.A., in 1878, for the Camden Society 
(2nd Series, vol. xxi.) At p. 280 of this 
printed edition Archdeacon Harpsfield 
Says :— 

“That she should die, though for the safeguard 
ot the child, in such manner as she did, yea, the 
child to be born, as some say the adders are, by 
guawing out the mother’s womb.” 

Dr. Harpsfield (who was a Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, when Edward VI. was born) 
may well have got his information elsewhere 
than from Don Antonio de Guaras ; and if 
he got it from Don Antonio, the latter might 
well have amassed evidence to convert the 
rumour of his ‘ Cronica’ into an attested 
fact. 

Whether Harpsfield’s statement is based 
on his own researches or from De Guaras’s 
information does not seem to matter very 





Queen Jane Seymour was sacrificed to that 
of her son. 

What is the contemporary evidence to the 
contrary ? JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


J. M. (1859): Erasmus.—In ‘N. & Q.,” 
10 Sept., 1859 (2S. viii. 203), there is a brief 
contribution signed “* J. M.,” referring to a 
work of Erasmus presented by a Scotsman, 
Florentius Volusenus, to a fellow-country- 
man, John Ogilvie. As this book contains 
on the fly-leaf an important MS. letter, I 
should be greatly indebted to any one who 
can put me in communication with “ J. M. 

C. M. MacDona.Lp. 

Ardeumhor, Sandbank, Argyllshire. 


AvutHors WantTep.—(1) Would any of 
your correspondents inform me from whom 
the following quotation is taken? I have 
looked through many dictionaries of quota- 
tions, but cannot find the author. 

Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 
Since, seldom coming, in the long year set, 
Like stones of worth they thinly placéd are, 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 

RICHARD HARGREAVES. 


[Shakespeare, Sonnet LII.] 


(2) Where does the following stanza 
occur ?— 

But what most showed the vanity of life 

Was to behold the nations all on fire, | 

In cruel broils engaged and deadly strife: 

Most Christian kings, inflamed by black desire, 

With honourable ruffians in their hire, 

Cause war to rage, and blood around to pour : 

Of this sad work when each begins to tire, 

They set them down just where they were before 
Till for new scenes of woe peace shali their torce 

restore. : 

H. SELLERS. 

Oxford. 

Otp Mar or THE LONDON-HOLYHEAD 
Roap.—Could any reader help me to get 
at an approximate date for an old map in 
my possession bearing the following title ?— 

“The continuation of the road from London to 
Holy-head. By Iohn Ogilby, Esq., His Mat! 
Cosmographer. Plate 4" & Last. Commencing at 
the City of Chester & extending to Holyhead 
abovesaid.” 

T. Liecuip JONES. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


CREST ON A SEAL.—A rough man’s head, 
heavily bearded and moustached, with a cap 
and open collar—looks like a sailor or navvy- 
Under this a pair of scales. Under that the 
motto ‘“ Utere tuo.” Which family does 
this belong to? B. C. S. 
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MEcHANICS’ INstTITUTES.—Will any of your 
readers be good enough to supply the name 
of the person who first suggested the use of 
the term ‘“‘ Mechanics ’’ to various improve- 
ment societies that existed in the early part 
of the nineteenth century ? What was the 
chief reason in doing so, and what was the 
character of the knowledge to be pursued 
in these Institutes ? THomas W. Hann. 

Central Free Public Library, Leeds. 


CANNEL Coaxt.—Will some one please say 
if this variety of coal is still worked in 
Lancashire, or in any other part of England ? 
If so, to what use is it applied, and is it ex- 
pensive ? G. 


‘TOBACCO -STOPPERS”” AND Sir Isaac 
Newton.—In the current number of The 
Antiquary is an article on ‘ Tobacco-Stop- 
pers, with this reference therein :— 

**We will spare the reader the repetition of the 
well-worn anecdote concerning Sir Isaac Newton 
and the lady’s hand.” 


What is the joke ? Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


‘“‘Francé.’’ —I venture to submit the 
question whether it might not be worth 
while to try and suggest another term in 
place of the dreadful “ fiancé”? which we 
are so often pestered with in print and 
in speech. Surely the English language 
is capable of discovering a suitable word for 
an engaged man and woman—* betrothed ”’ 
or ‘‘ affianced ”’—but not “‘ fiancé,” “‘ en - 

, Ww. 


GILBERT DE AQuIL«z.—Can any reader 
inform me of the origin of the style “‘ de 
Aquilz,” and state when it was first assumed 
by the family of Gislebert Magnus, on whom 
the honour of Pevensey was bestowed by 
Henry I. after the attainder of the Earl of 
Mortain ? Was there any relationship be- 
tween the Gilbert de Aquilze who founded 
Michelham Priory in Sussex, in 1229, and 
St. Gilbert of Sempringham, the founder of 
the English order of Gilbertines ? 

M. E. W. 


TosH (MACKINTOSH) OF RUTHERGLEN.— 
Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
me particulars of the parentage of William 
Tosh or Mackintosh, Bailie of Rutherglen, 
Lanarkshire, in 1819, 1822, 1824, 1826, and 
Provost in 1827, contractor and builder, said 
to have originally come from Dunfermline, 
Fife? He married first (?) Isabel, daughter 
of Bailie David Broun of Rutherglen, with 
whom he was joined in partnership, and 
secondly (?) a widow named Lydia Lynch, | a 
a native of Ireland. 





About the same date were living William 
McIntosh of Newrow, Dunfermline, road- 
maker, married secondly (1810) Elizabeth 
Aitken, and William McIntosh of Dun- 
fermline, married (1815) Isabel Aitken; and, 
strange to say, in an old book containing 
the name of Provost Tosh is scrawled the 
name Agnes Aitken, who may have been his 
first wife, or possibly a relative by marriage. 
William seems to have been a favourite 
name in this family. 

Wo. Jackson Piaorr. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


GOBLINS’ GaRB.—Can any one tell me 
how “ Master Dobbs,” the house-fairy of 
Sussex mentioned in the Rev. W. D. Parish’s 
‘ Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect,’ was, or 
The same author relates a 


is, dressed ? 
story of fairies who fed a carter’s horses 
and kept them in thriving condition. What 


was their costume, and that of other fairies 
haunting farms in the South of England and 
the Midland counties ? Ss. C. FB. 


St. ANDREW.—Blue was formerly worn 
at St. George’s-tide. What colour was 
connected with St. Andrew as patron saint 
of Scotland ? B. D. 


JOHN PERRIN.—Can any reader inform me 
who John Perrin, aged 17 in the year 1786, 
may have been? Was he related to the 
Judge Perrin whose portrait was painted by 
Gainsborough ? FRANK WARD. 


Easter OFFERINGS.—Can any of your 
readers supply any information as to the 
origin of the modern custom of presenting 
the Easter offertory to the incumbent of the 
parish ? Was it always collected in church, 
or was it formerly usual to make a collection 
for this purpose from the ratepayers when 
the annual church rate was called for? 
Does it rest on any ancient mandate ? Is it 
alluded to in any work on Church history ? 

ENQUIRER. 


J. P. Kempite anp Daty.—John Philip 
Kemble, t!e actor, and Richard Taly, the 
Irish manager, are said to have fought a duel 
in Ireland between the years 1781-3. What 
was the exact date of this encounter ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


MEzzoTINT OF THoMAS LOWE AND Mrs. 
CHAMBERS.—There is a mezzotint of these 
artists (by J. MacArdell, after R. E. Pine) as 

Capt. Macheath and Polly Peachum in ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera,’ dated 1752. Thomas Lowe 
a in the ‘D.N.B.’ Who was Mrs. 

Chambers ? Horace BLEACKLEY. 
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BioGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
about the following Taylors or Taylours who 
were educated at Westminster School :— 
(1) Ceeil Taylor, son of Christopher Taylor 
of London, who graduated B.A. at Cambridge 
from Trin. Coll., 1769. (2) John Taylor, 
son of Thomas Taylor of York, who matri- 
culated at Cambridge from Trin. Coll., 1733. 
(3) Joseph Taylor, son of Dixie Taylor of 
Woburn, Beds, who graduated M.A. at 
Oxford from Ch. Ch., 1674, and became 


Rector of Exton, and of Hinton Ampner, | 


Hants, in 1679. (4) Richard Taylor, son 
of Richard Taylor of Limerick, who was 
admitted on the foundation at Westminster, 
1756, aged 14. (5) John Taylour, who 


graduated M.A. at Cambridge from Trin. | 


Coll, 1628. Gor. Re B. 


Lirut. JoHN DeEscHamps, R.A.—This 
officer published a book in 1845— 

**Scenery and Reminiscences of Ceylon, by John 
Deschamps, Esy., from Original Drawings and Notes 
made by ons during a Service of Nine Years, as an 
Officer of the Royal Artillery, in that Island. Pub- 
lished for the Author by Ackermann & Co., 96, 
Strand.” 

He was in Ceylon from 1828 to 1837. I 
should be glad of further particulars about 
him. Did he leave the service in 1837? In 
his Preface, dated 20 Dec., 1844, he explains 
that one of his reasons for publishing the 
book was 
“to beguile the tedium of leisure hours, which, 
for the first time in his life, he found to hang heavy 
on his hands.” 

Prenry LEwis. 

Quisisana, Walton-by-Clevedon, Somerset. 


Si CLouDESLEY SHOVELL: HIS PoRTRAIT 
BY W. DE Rycxe.—I have an engraving by 
J. Smith, after W. de Rycke, entitled :— 

“St Cloudislly Shovell, Knight, Rear Admiral ot 
the Red, on board their Ma*** Ship the Royal William 
in y® late defeat given to the French, and also 
Lieut. Coll. of one of their Mati Marine Regi- 
ments.” 

Can any of your readers tell me where the 
portrait of this admiral, from which the 
engraving is taken, may be seen ? Is it the 
one, by an unknown artist, mentioned in 
the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ as being in the Town 
Hall of Rochester ? 

ERNEST H. H. SHortinc. 

Broseley, Shropshire. 


STRABOLGI PEERAGE CaAsE.—In 1911 to | 


1912 it was shown that on the death of 
David de Strabolgi the barony went into 
abeyance between his two daughters. Eliza- 
beth, the elder, married, first, Sir Th. Percy, 
from whom coheirs were traced ; her second 


husband was Sir Jn. Scrope, from whom no 
child was shown in the pedigree, though 
from Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ &c., there 
are probably descendants now living from a 
| daughter Elizabeth, who married Th. Clare] 
of Aldwark, whose daughter married Sir R. 
Fitzwilliam. Could any one say if this is 
perhaps an omission, or if descendants from 
| her second marriage should not be considered 
| Coheirs ? 


| . 
| Lacey As A Prace-NamMe.—Can = any 


reader tell me the origin of the word Lacey 
| in connexion with several parishes in England, 
‘namely, Holme Lacey, Hereford, the home 
/of the Scudamore family ; IXingston Lacey, 
Dorset, the home of the Bankes family ; and 
Polesden Lacey, Dorking, Surrey, late home 
of the Farquhar baronets ? 
Lronarp C. PRICE. 





Ewell, Surrey. 





Replies. 


THE SITE OF THE GLOBE. 
(11S. x. 209, 290, 335; xi. 447; xii. 10.) 


In my reply (anie, p. 10) to Mrs. STopEs’s 
note, which appeared at the fourth reference, 
I endeavoured to show, from the Coram 
Rege Roll of 1616 and other documents, 
that the Globe Playhouse of Shakespeare 
was on the north side of Maiden Lane, and 
not on the south,as Mrs. Storrs contends. 
In my reply I left unanswered the various 
quotations from the “ Sewars Presentments 

which were made by Mrs. Stopes, and about 
which she says: ‘“‘ Nothing, therefore, in 
the Sewers Books suggests that the Globe 
lay north of Maiden Lane.” 

The quotations, so far as they are applic- 
able, appear to me to indicate that, on the 
contrary, the Playhouse was on the north 
side. 

It should be here realized that it was 
incumbent upon the owners or occupiers of 
the land abutting upon these sewers, or open 
'ditches, to keep them in repair, so as to 
| prevent a nuisance being created. 
| The first extract from the “ Sewars 
| Presentments ” is from p. 143, in the year 
| 1587, as follows :— 
| We present Thomas Brand, or his tenant John 
| Potter, to pyle, board, and fill up with earth nine 
| poles of his wharfe lying in Maiden Lane against 
the common sewer there.” 

We know that some land lying to the 
' north of Maiden Lane was in th> ownership 
of the Brand family, and this land is clearly 
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| 
stated in the Coram Rege Roll as being | 
bounded by Maiden Lane on the south. The 
Thomas Brand here referred to was probably 
the father of Nicholas Brand, who granted 
the lease of the land to the brothers Burbage, 
Shakespeare, and others; “his wharfe,”’ 
therefore, was undoubtedly on the north side 
of the sewer in Maiden Lane; and the! 
reference can hardly be assumed to apply to | 
a wharf on the south side, unless evidence 
can be produced to show that Thomas 
Brand, at that time, owned land on the 
south of the sewer. 

The next reference made by Mrs. STorEes 
is also helpful as showing that the Playhouse 
was on the north of Maiden Lane. Here it 
appears that ‘‘Thomas Burte, Dier,”’ is pre- 
sented in 1594 for not repairing the sewer 
running between the back of his garden and 
the Park. This “Thomas Burte, Dier,”’ 
mentioned in the Sewers Record is doubt- 
less the same “Thomas Burte, Dier,’’ 
mentioned in the Coram Rege Roll docu- 
ment. 

From the Roll, “Thomas Burte¢, Dier,” is 
shown to be in occupation of one of the 
garden plots on the north side © ‘he way or 
lane (Globe Alley). His garde tot abutted 
“upon a piece of land callec the Park on 
the north.” From the Sacran ental Token 
Books, as previously shown, the Park was 
the name of the cottages which fronted upon 
Bankside. 

The statement in the Sewers Record is, 
therefore, in entire accordance with the 
statement in the Coram Reg> Roll, and both 
statements are compatible with the Sacra- 
mental Token Books, which show the Park 
to have been on Bankside. 

These three contemporary documents, in 
fact, support each other in a_ perfectly 
natural way. The “ Sewars Presentments ’’ 
call upon Thomas Burte to repair the sewer 
next the Park. The Sacramental Token 
Books show the Park to have been on 
Bankside. The Coram Rege Roll states 
that Thomas Burte occupied one of the 
garden plots abutting upon the Park on the 
north. 

I do not think anything could be much 
clearer or more definite as showing that this 
garden plot was on the north side of Maiden 
Lane, and there can be no denying the fact 
that this garden plot formed part of the 
holding on which the Globe was built. 

It is possible for an error to appear in any 
document ; but it ismuchmore than improb- 
able that three documents, each having been 
prepared independently of the others, could | 
all make tho same error. | 





The sewer in question here, which ran at 


ithe back of Burte’s garden and divided his 
garden from the Park cottages, lay close on 


200 feet to the north of the sewer in Maiden 

Lane. A reference to this sewer next the 

Park in support of a theory that the Play- 

house was south of Maiden Lane is untenable. 
In 1603 it was 


“ordered that the farmers of gardens adjoining the 


'sewer on the south side of Maiden Lane, from 


George Archer's house until the corner of the park, 


| shall clense every one of them their parts of the 
| same sewer.” 


After the definite statement that the land 
referred to was on the south side of Maiden 
Lane, a reference to the park, meaning the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester’s Park, which 
was also on the south side of Maiden Lane, 
would be quite legitimate. But this refer- 
ence in any case appears to me to be entirely 
negative: it supports neither Mrs. SToPEs’s 
view nor my Own. 

Perhaps here it may be worth recording 
that, in the course of excavations which were 
made some ten or twelve years ago, I came 
across a set 9f bowls and the jack on the 
land lying to the south of Park Street 
(Maiden Lane). They were found in the 
black mud, some five or six feet below the 
surface, on the site of the boiler-house of 
Messrs. Barclay & Perkins’s Brewery, which 
here abuts upon the south side of Park 
Street. The bowls were, and are still, I 
believe, preserved in a glass case in the 
brewery. 

Finally, it appears in the “ Sewars Pre- 
sentments ” in 1605 that 
‘*the owners of the Playhouse called the Globe in 
Maid Lane shall, before the 20th Aprill next, pull 
up, and take clene out of the sewar, the props or 
posts which stand under their Bridge on the north 
side of Mayd Lane.” 

This seems to me to be fairly conclusive. 
A nuisance was being created by the fact that 
the owners of the Globe had put their props 
or posts in the sewer on the north side. No 
doubt then, as now, the liability to abate a 
nuisance lies against the owner or occupier 
of the land where the nuisance exists. The 
owners of the Globe were called upon to 
abate the nuisance because, in fact, they 
were the owners of the land under the bridge 
on the north side cf Mayd Lane. 

So far as I know, neither the contemporary 
documents, nor any of the long series of 
“ Views ” of Southwark, support the conten- 
tion that the Globe Playhouse of Shakespeare 
was on the south side of Park Street. 

GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. 


(1'o be concluded.) 
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Sr RicHarp BULKELEY, Bart., OF 
IRELAND AND EWELL, SurREy (11 S. xi. 
494).—This Sir Richard Bulkeley was a 
direct descendant of Robert Bulkeley, Lord 
of the Manor of Bulkeley in co. ‘Chester, 
who was living in the time of King John. 

To come nearer Sir Richard’s time, the 
following is the pedigree of his immediate 
ancestors :— 

Sir Richard Bulkeley, M.P. for co. 
Anglesey in the reigns of Queens Mary and 
Elizabeth, m., secondly, Anne, d. of Thomas 
Needham, Esq., of Shenton, by whom he 
had, inter alia, a son— 

Launcelot, who was consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Dublin in 1619, and was sworn of 
the Privy Council. His Grace m. Alice, d. 
of Rowland Bulkeley, Esq., of Beaumaris, 
by whom he had an elder son— 

Richard, who, in 1672, was created a 
Baronet (his wife’s name is not recorded), 
and died in 1685, leaving a son— 

Richard, 2nd Bart., who died s.p. 1710, 
when the baronetcy expired. He m. Lucy, 
third d. of Sir George Downing of East 
Hatley and Gamlingay Park, co. Cambridge 
(Ambassador from Cromwell to the States- 
General ; Ambassador-Extraordinary from 
King Charles II. to Holland; Secretary to 
the Treasury, &c. ; and created a Baronet in 
1663), by his wife Frances, d. of Sir William 
Howard, Kt., of Naworth Castle, and sister 
of the first Earl of Carlisle. 

In connexion with Alice, Sir Richard’s 

grandmother, the following interesting inci- 
dent is recorded. It seems that, 
‘the Commissioners ot Government having pub- 
lished an order to prevent the killing of lambs, 
owing to the great decay and scarcity of sheep, 
upon the penalty of 10s. for each lamb, to be paid 
as well by the killer as the eater, she petitioned 
for licence to eat lamb, by reason of her great age 
and weakness of body ; in consideration of which 
her petition was granted, and she had a licence, 
17 March, 1652, to kill and dress so much as should 
be necessary for her own use and eating, not ex- 
ceeding three lambs in the whole of that year.” 

Coming now to Sir Richard, 2nd Bart., 
I do not think I could find any better 
account of him than the following :— 

“This gentleman had a good estate, and was a 
man of good sense and learning, but got entangled 
with the French prophets, a party of enthusiasts, 
who pretended to prophesy, and so embarrassed 
his affairs that he was obliged to sell his estate.”— 
‘Mag. Brit.,’ vol. v. p. 365. 

‘Aubrey says that he prostituted his pen in 
their defence, but does not give the title of any 
book written by him. He was very short and 
crooked, and expected, under the new dispensation, 
to be made straight and handsome in a miraculous 
way; but, to his great disappointment and morti- 
fication, died before the miracle was accomplished. 








After the first prosecution of the enthusiasts, and 
when Mr. Emms, one of their followers, had not 
risen from the dead, as they had foretold he would 
do on a particular day, Government intended to pro- 
ceed more vigorously against them. Orders were 
given to the Attorney-General to prosecute Sir 
Richard Bulkeley and others who were ringleaders 
in the affair. Before any further measures were 
pursued, Lord Godolphin and Mr. Harley sent a 
gentleman to Dr. Calamy to consult him on the 
subject. The Doctor answered that he was con- 
vinced, after having fully considered the matter, 
that it would be best for Government to sit still, 
and not give the least disturbance to the new 
prophet or his abettors. In consequence of this 
advice, in a little time these enthusiasts sunk into 
contempt, and dwindled away.”—MS. Journal of 
Dr. Calamy in his life, ‘ Biog. Brit.,’ 2 ed., iii. 144. 
Sir Richard sold the rectory of Ewell in 
1709 to Sir William Lewen, Kt., who was 
elected Lord Mayor of London in 1717. 


Sir Richard’s wife Lucy was of the blood 
royal, being descended, on her father’s side, 
from Sir John Wingfield, eldest son of Sir 
Robert Wingfield by his wife Elizabeth, d. 
of Sir Robert Goushill, Kt., of Heveringham, 
co. Notts, by his marriage with the Lady 
Elizabeth Fitz-Alan, d. of Richard, 10th Earl 
of Arundel, and widow of Thomas de 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, which last- 
named Elizabeth, through her mother, was 
fourth in direct descent from King Edward I., 
and, through her father, fourth from that 
monarch’s brother Edmond, Earl of Lan- 
caster. On her mother’s side Lucy Downing 
was descended from Sir Henry Wingfield, 
sixth son of the above-mentioned Sir Robert 
Wingfield and his wife Elizabeth Goushill. 
The only daughter of this Sir Robert and 
Elizabeth was named after her mother, and 
was the ancestress of the great Sir Philip 
Sidney. The fact that this celebrated man 
was of royal descent may not, perhaps, be 
generally remembered. 

The Downings are said to have descended 
from an ancient family of co. Devon. 

The arms of Bulkeley were Sa., a chev. 
between three bulls’ heads arg., which, with 
the insertion of ‘‘ cabossed ” before “ arg.,”’ 
and the addition of ‘‘ a canton ermine ”’ after 
“‘arg.,” are now found quartered in the coat 
of the family of the present Williams- 
Bulkeley, Baronets. 

The authorities for the above statements 
are Burke’s ‘Extinct Peerage,’ ed. 1840, 
p. 93; Manning and Bray’s ‘ Surrey,’ i. 470 ; 
Burke, ‘ Landed Gentry,’ ed. 1846, pp. 453, 
1613, 131 Supp.; Sidney, ‘The Sidneys otf 
Penshurst,’ p. 9; Cartwright, ‘ Sacharissa, 
p. 3; and Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1898, p. 1533. 

Francis H. RELTON. 

8, Lansdowne Road, East Croydon. 
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The Sir Richard Bulkeley mentioned by | the city of Sevilla, it appeared in 1604, 


Mr. LEonARD C. PRICE was the 2nd Baronet, 
his father, Richard Bulkeley, of Dunlavan, 
co. Wicklow, and of Old Bawn, co. Dublin, 
having been created a Baronet of Ireland 
9 Dec., 1672. 

He was born 17 Aug., 1660 ; matriculated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, as a Fellow 
Commoner, 4 Sept., 1676; graduated B.A. 
1680, and M.A. 1682, and was a Fellow 
1681-2 ; he also belonged to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 21 May, 
1680, and was elected a F.R.S. after pub- 
lishing several treatises. He succeeded his 
father as 2nd Baronet, 17 March, 1685, and 
was M.P. for Fethard, co. Wexford, 1692-3, 
1695-9, and from 1703 to his death, sine 
prole, at Ewell, Surrey, 7 April, 1710, in his 
50th year, when the baronetcy became 
extinct. He was married in Westminster 
Abbey, 16 Feb., 1686, to Lucy Downing, 
third d. of Sir George Downing, 7th Bart., 
of East Hatley, co. Cambridge, by the cele- 
brated beauty Frances Howard, his wife, 
sister of Charles Howard, Ist Earl of Carlisle. 
The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ records that in his 
later years “‘ he became a convert to certain 
French enthusiasts, pretending to the gift of 
prophecy and the power of working miracles.” 

His widow remarried in August, 1710, 
four months after his death, one William 
Worth, who had been in the reigns of 
Charles IT. and James II. a Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer in Treland, and died two 
months afterwards, 9 Oct., 1710. This William 
Worth had previously married Dorothy, 
Lady Bulkeley, the second wife and widow 
of Sir Richard Bulkeley, the 1st Baronet, the 
stepmother of his second wife’s husband, 
the 2nd Baronet. F. DE H. L. 


[Dr. Macratu also thanked for reply.] 





Lope pe Veca’s Guost Srory (ll §. 
xl. 417, 498)—It may be perhaps worth 
while adding another brief reply. As I 
gather from Ticknor's ‘ History of Spanish 
Literature,’ ; 


“a sort of ghost story, in the fifth book of Lope 
de \ egas prose romance ‘E] Peregrino en su 
Patria’ (‘The Pilgrim in his own Country ’), seems 
to have been founded on fact. The entire romance, 
divided into five books (a story of two lovers, who, 
after many adventures in Spain and Portugal, are 
carried into captivity among the Moors, and return 
home by the way of Italy, as pilgrims), is one of the 
earliest and best specimens in Spanish literature 
of | its kind.”—Cf. Z.c.,’ vol. ii. p. 172, corrected 
edition of 1868. 


In the year after the poet had given it to 
the world—on the last day of 1603—from 
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and was soon reprinted; but the best 
edition is that in the fifth volume of the 
‘ Obras Sueltas,’ 1776, as stated by Ticknor 
(l.c., p. 173, foot-note) A copy of this 
‘Coleccion de las Obras Sueltas’ (i.e., loose 
or separate works), “‘ assi en prosa, come 
in verso,” comprising 21 vols., 4to, Madr., 
1776-9, which I have before me, belongs to, 
and is preserved in, the Taylorian Library. 
Oxford. H. Kress. 


Earty Lorps or ALENCGON (11 S. xi. 126, 
284, 423).—The following may interest, 
though I fear it will not help Mr. G. H. 
Waite to solve his puzzle. 

The ‘ Histoire Genealogique,’ quoted by 
me at the second reference, says (iii. 283) 
that Godehilde, wife of Ives I., is so named 
in the title deed (tite) which contains the 
foundation of the chapel of Bellesme, in the 
Chateau de Bellesme. In this deed, mention, 
without names, is made of her sons. I have 
found nothing as to daughters named 
Billechende and Evemburge (or Eremburge). 

When I wrot2, at the second reference, 
that Ives I. ‘‘ was active in affairs in 944,”’ 
I referred to the following given in the 
* Histoire ’ :— 

“In 944 Ives I. helped Osmond, guardian 
(gouverneur) of the young Richard II. [sie], Duke 
of Normandy, to deliver him (Richard), under @ 
pretext of feigned illness, from the hands of Louis 
d’Outremer, who held him prisoner.” —P. 283 of 
the ‘ Histoire.’ 

Richard II. (above) is undoubtedly an error 
for Richard I., the Fearless. 

Louis IV., d’Outremer, King of France, 
died 954. Richard I. was Duke of Nor- 
mandy 943-96, when he died. Richard II., 
the Good, succeeded him 996, and died 
1026 (or 1027). The guardian of Richard I. 
who managed his escape was Osmond de 
Centeville (see ‘The Normans,’ by Sarah 
Orne Jewitt, 1891, pp. 72, 73, and the 
genealogical tree of the Duke’s, ¢bid., p. xv). 

For dates of deaths of Richard I. and IL. 
see also ‘Lavoisne’s Complete Genealogical 
....Atlas,’ third edition, 1822, map No. 27. 

Ives I., Comte d’Alengon, founded in his 
Chateau de Bellesme a church for canons in 
honour of the Virgin Mary, which was given 
later to the Abbey of Marmoutier, and is 
(circa 1733) called St. Santin. In the deed 
(not dated) he gives to the church (called 
here chapel) many churches situated in 
divers places, among them in Sonnois 
(diocese of Le Mans) and in Corbonnais 
(territory of Mortagne), whence the author 
quoted, viz., Guillaume de Jumiéges, presumes 
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that he was Count of all Le Perche (‘ His- | 
toire Genealogique,’ iii. 283). | 
It may be that Ives I. made a grant to the | 
Abbey of Mont St. Michel, which was under 
the protection of the Dukes of Normandy, 
to one of whom, at least, he appears to have 
been a friend. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Mexican Famity (11 S. xi. 432).—The 
arms are those of the Moctezuma family, and 
are described in a work on Mexican families 
in my possession as follows :— 

“ Escudo de sinople, sobre un suelo de plata un 
tigre contonado [sic] de lo mismo, sumado de un 
gavilan de oro, y rodeado éste de cinco rosas de 
plata; bordura de gules con treinta ccronas de 
ero. Corona condal. 

In giving the descent of the family the 
compiler states :— 

‘* In este articulo no me ocupo sino de los Condes 
de Moctezuma de Espana (y eso nada mis de la 
rama primogenita, pues se me ha informado que 
hay tudo un pueblo en esa peninsula que desciende 
del Emperador Mexicano).”’ 

R. F. in his inquiry describes the arms 
accurately, thus facilitating identifica- 
tion. The animal, it will be seen, is a tiger, 
and it is regardant. “Contonado” is a. 
misprint for “‘ contornado,’” which means 
leoking back over the shoulder. The bird 
is a sparrow-hawk. The flowers, though 
described as roses, are distinctly quatrefoils 
slipped. Leo C. 


SIGISMUNDUS....SUECLE Heres (11 S. 
xi. 473).—The portrait is of the Swedish 
prince Sigismund (1566-1632), who after- 
wards became Sigismund III. of Poland, and 
was for a time King of Sweden, and whose 
son Ladislaus sat for a few months on the 
Russian throne. Sigismund’s parents were 
John IIT. of Sweden and Catharine, daughter 
of Sigismund Augustus, King of Poland, the 
last of the Jagellons. He was chosen heir 
to the crown of Sweden in 1569, and King of 
Poland in 1587. He succeeded to Sweden 
in 1592, but had ultimately to give way in 
that kingdom to his uncle, Charles IX., the 
father of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 


[J. F. also thanked for reply.] 


BrrciT Rooke, Ninto Assess or SyYoN 
{11 8. xi. 433, 497)—The entry of the 
death of the above-named Lady Abbess in 
the Obit Book of the community is as 
follows: ‘‘ Lady Birgit Rook ye 9t" abbesse 
dyed at Roan in Normandy, 1593, where she 
lies buried in ye church of St. Loyo before 





the High Altar.” “St. Loyo”’ is almost 


certainly St. Eloy (Eligius), and not St. Louis, 
as suggested by ArtcHo. Aungier’s book 


- oe . aa . 

| is full of inaccuracies: e.g., Abbess Katherire 

| Palmer succeeded Abbess Agnes Jordan in 
Ss 


1539, and remained Abbess till her death at 
Malines, 19 Dec., 1576 ; and Sister Clementia 
Tresham, whom Aungier makes to succeed 
Abbess Palmer in 1559, was never Abbess, 
and died about 1561. So also Henry 
Herbert became Confessor-General in 1557, 
and died 30 April, 1575, but Aungier gives 
the date of Herbert’s death as the date of 
his becoming Confessor-General. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


PoreMs WANTED (11 S. xi. 494).— 
Young Never-Grow-Old, with your heart of gold 

And the dear boy’s face upon you; 
It is hard to tell, though we know it well, 

That the grass is growing upon you. 
These are the four opening lines of a poem 
entitled ‘Spion Kop,’ which appeared first in 
Longman’s Magazine for December, 1901, 
signed Alice Fleming. The verses were 
afterwards included in a volume entitled 
“Hand in Hand: Verses by a Mother and 
Daughter’ (Mrs. Kipling and Mrs. Fleming), 
with a frontispiece by J. Lockwood Wipling 
(Elkin Mathews, 1902). Mrs. Kipling s 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s mother. 

Wo. H. PEET. 


Sir JoHN AND Lapy OLpDMIXON (11 BS. xi. 
493).—Miss George, whose Christian name 
was Mary, made her first appearance on any 
stage at the Haymarket Theatre on 2 June, 
1783, as Rosetta in ‘ Love in a Village.’ 

In 1798 Lady Oldmixon—who in America 
was always designated in the bills as J/rs. 
Oldmixon—offered her services to the Phila- 
delphia manager for the season, to play the 
best old women in comedy, the comic singing 
characters and occasionally a serious one, 
and the best chambermaids, at a salary of 
seven guineas a week and a free benefit, at 
the same time referring the manager to Sir 
John, by whom the engagement was con- 
firmed. She died at Philadelphia 3 Feb., 
1835. 

Some information concerning Sir John 
and Lady Odmixon will be found in Dunlap’s 
‘History of the American Theatre.’ 

There have been several instances of 
actresses, after their retirement from the 
stage, setting up boarding-schools—among 
others Mrs. Baker, of Covent Garden Theatre, 
wife of David Erskine Baker, compiler of 
the ‘ Biographia Dramatica’; and Mrs. 
Twiss (née Frances Kemble), sister to Mrs. 
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Siddons, and mother of Horace Twiss, K.C. 

Vice-Chancellor of the County Palatine of 

Laneaster, and not unknown as a man of 

letters. Wm. Dovuctas. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


AN INGENIOUS EPITAPH (11 S. xii. 6).—I 
find this epitaph printed in vol. i. of ‘ A Col- 
lection of Epitaphs,’ p. 162, published 1806 
by Lackington, Allen & Co., to which is 
prefixed an essay on epitaphs by Dr. 
Johnson. It is a little differently spaced, 
but otherwise identical. The name is Grim. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


BAYONNE: ArMES ET Ecussons ANGLAIS 
(11 S. xii. 8).—Connaissant, d’aprés les 
planches de Jlexcellente édition des ‘ Re- 
cherches sur la ville et sur léglise de 
Bayonne, du chan. Veillet (tom. i), qu’a 
publiées, en 1910, M. le chanoine Daranatz, 
les clefs de votte de la cathédrale de 
Bayonne, il ne me semble pas que les suijets 
Nos. 4-5, quwil cherche & identifier, soient 
héraldiques. Ce sont plut6dt, parait-il, de 
ces motifs décoratifs, tirés de la vie des 
bétes, dont fourmille lTart plastique du 
moyen age. 

Le caractére armorial du No.3 se dégage 
beaucoup plus nettement : ce léopard devant 
un arbre (on le dirait une impresa), ne 
Va-t-on pas tiré tout simplement des armes 
de Bayonne méme, ott lon voyait la ville 
accostée de deux lions brochant sur autant 
darbres ? En empruntant le motif, le 
sculpteur laurait traité d’une fagon un peu 
libre, laurait changé méme, mais pas plus 
qu il ne fallait, certes, pour bien remplir le 
champ. 

L’écu No. 2 ne peut, il me semble, étre 
considéré comme anglais ; la formule animal 
brochant sur trone darbre est de génie béar- 
nais, navarrais ou biscayen, et on le trouve 
surtout és pays pyrénéens occidentaux. 

Seul le No. 1—trois tétes de cheval posées 
en profil, 2 et 1—promet quelques résultats 
du point-de-vue britannique. J’ajouterai 
que la planche du livre du chan. Veillet 
montre lécu timbré, je le crois, d’un chapeau 
ecclésiastique. SICILE. 


THE JUDGMENT OF SoLomon (Il S. xi. 
455; xii. 18).—It may be difficult, if not 
impossible, to say whether the “ plaintiff ’”’— 
or more properly the “ complainant ’’—or 
the “defendant” in this case obtained 
possession of the living child; but I think 
no one can doubt that it was to the 
actual mother that it was awarded. It is 
evident that Solomon could not make up 





his mind on the evidence, so to speak, as 
to where the truth lay ; and had it not been 
from the circumstances that surrounded 
him, namely, his ability to appeal to natural 
law or human nature by his threat to have 
the child divided, he would have been quite 
as likely—as an English judge would nowa- 
days feel himself compelled—to decide the 
case upon the well-known principle that, 
inasmuch as the onus probandi lies upon the 
person seeking to make out his or her case, in 
the absence of any such sufficient evidence 
judgment must go for the defendant. 
Herein lies the secret of Solomon’s wisdom 
in this case. By the stratagem which he 
adopted, all doubt as to the truth was 
instantly solved in any mind accustomed 
to weigh evidence. 

Probabilities, such as suggested by Mr. 
PINCHBECK at the later reference, could not, 
I think, give a sufficient preponderance to 
the evidence; whilst the case is singular, 
perhaps, in that so strong a maternal instinet 
was shown by one who was a harlot by 
profession. ‘he principle of Solomon’s 
judgment—namely, the calling in aid of 
something outside the evidence in the case 
which might enable the judge or magistrate 
to know which side is speaking the truth, or, 
as I myself have had occasion to remark in 
sifting the evidence in native cases, to know 
which side is speaking the fewer lies — has 
from time to time been attempted to be 
acted upon in more modern days. But 
inasmuch as no modern administrators of 
justice can have such opportunities as 
Solomon had of impressing human emotions 
into their service, it can only be afforded by 
exhibitions in which the lower animals 
often claim, by their instinct, superiority for 
this purpose over the reason of human 
beings. 

I remember that in a recent case in the 
West Indies a magistrate, being unable to 
decide upon the evidence before him, where 
two native women claimed th» ownership of 
a duck, ordered that the animal should be 
placed on the ground near where the parties 
lived in order that it might be seen to whose 
home it went. This well-meant course of 
procedure, however, failed, because the duck 
took a direction in which neither of the 
parties lived! The mistake the magistrate 
then made was by “tossing up” as to 
which side he should award his judgment, 
instead of falling back upon the principle of 
law enunciated above, namely, of deciding 
against the complainant or plaintiff who 
had failed to establish his or her case 
sufficiently. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
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PRINCE CHARLES 
S. xi. 491).—The following is a copy of a| 
letter written by the Prince to his father. 
The original is in the Derby Museum, having 
been presented to the town in 1873 by Queen 
Victoria :— 

Edinburg ye 22d. Oct O.S. 1745. 

Sir,—I have charged Sr. Gems Stuard to carry 
this as far as Paris, and to forward it immediatly 
by Courier to y™ Majesty, as also to write you a 
distinet account of ye situation of affairs, he is an 
understanding capable man, and can be depended 
on, Which has made me chuse him to send to ye 
F.C. with proper compliments to the F.K. and to 
hesten them for succors. I hope your Majesty will 
be satistide with his procidings. have nothing 
particular to add, but what he can say makes it 
needless for me to say anymore at present. I am 
thank God in perfect health, but still in ye 
usual actsiety for want of letters to which there is 
no help, but Patience. I lay myself at y" Majestys 
Feet moste humbly asking blessing and remaining 
with profoundests Respects 

Your moste 
Dutifull Son 
CHARLES P. 

P.S.—As I writ to you in my haste I shal not 
fail to get rid of Stricland as soon as possible. 
Your Majesty I hope will forgive the scrawl, not 
having time to write it over, being so much hurrid 
with Business. 

To the King. 

F. WILLIAMSON. 

Derby. 
the 


In Vaughan’s ‘ Last of the Stuarts’ 


writer states that 
**the vacant place [of tutor to the Old Pretender’s 
children] was given to an Irish Roman Catholic, 
Sir Thomas Sheridan, and the Abbé Légouz, of the 
University of Paris. That the former was incap- 
able of teaching his native tongue is sufficiently 
proved by his elder pupil’s strangely ill-written and 
ill-spelt letters in after life; yet Henry, owing to 
his more studious nature, somehow contrived to 
obtain a very fair knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, which he always wrote with ease and 
clearness, though not without many eccentricities 
of grammar and spelling. ’—P. 6. 

Quoting from ‘Lettres sur I'Italie,’ by 
Charles de Brosses, the same writer says :— 

**When he [the Old Pretender] sits down to 
dinner, his two sons, before seating themselves, go 
to kneel before him for his blessing. He usually 
speaks to them in 4 but to the others in 


Italian or French.’’—P. 
W. E. WItson. 
Hawick. 


VERGER’S STAFF (11 S. xi. 494).—I have 
received the following information from Mr. 
J. P. Freeman, one of the vergers in Durham 
Cathedral :— 

‘* We carry our verge or mace when in procession 
in the right hand, resting on the right shoulder. 
When walking the Cathedral, or waiting for the 
Dean or Canons, we carry it in the left hand, at rest 


Epwarp’s ENGLIsH (11 | on the left arm. 





The University Bedell carries his. 
mace in the same manner. At Lichfield the ver- 
| gers carry theirs on the hip, pointing straight out 
in front of them as if to push away any obstacle 
that might impede their way. 

J. Ts FB. 


Winterton, Lincs. 


It may be noted that the full-length 
portrait by J. Wright. engraved by Hancock 
in mezzotint, of William. Hopley, Verger of 
the Cathedral Church of Worcester, shows 
the verger with his mace over the right 


shoulder, with the medallion facing to the 
front. The portrait of Hopley was evidently 


a carefully studied one, and the pose of the 
mace was probably founded on ancient 
custom. V. H. QUARRELL. 


WELTSE (11 S. xii. 9).—A short account of 
this man, with portrait, is contained in 
‘Prince of Wales's Lodge, No. 259, List of 


Members, &c.,’ by Thos. Fenn and others, 
London, 1910. J. T. THorp. 
Leicester. 


CLERKS IN Hoty ORDERS AS COMBATANTS 
(11 8. xii. 10).—IXom Omso should know the 
famous name of John Leslie (1571-1671), 
Bishop of Clogher—*‘ the fighting bishop ’’— 
translated to Raphoe in 1633, to Clogher in 
1661. See ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biography.’ 

H. H. JOHNSON. 


Leonidas Polk (1806-64) graduated from 
West Point; then took orders; became 
Bishop of Louisiana ; founded the University 
of the South at Sewanee ; was appointed a 
general in the Confederate army ; and was 
killed at the battle of Kenesaw. See 
‘Leonidas Polk: Bishop and General,’ by 
W. M. Polk, M.D., new edition, 2 vols., 
Longmans, 1915. Wm. H. PEEt. 

Lonpon M.P.’s, 1661 (11 S. xi. 473; 
xii. 18).—The names of the two City 
M.P.’s about whom your correspondent 
inquires should read Love and Thompson 
(not “‘ Tenison’’). They were William Love 
and Sir William Thompson, both of whom 
will be found in the Official List as returned 
to the Parliament of 1661. On 3 July, 1661, 
it was reported to the House that Love and 
Thompson “‘ had not vet taken the sacra- 
ment,’ and they were to comply forthwith. 
Thompson, who was said to be “ then in the 
House,’ seems to have obeyed, but Love was 
suspended from sitting, “‘ the House being 
much unsatisfied with the matter and 
manner of his excuse.” 

Sir William Thompson was of Bradfield, 
Berks, and Lime Street, London. He was 
the fifth son of Robert Thompson of Watton, 
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and unele to the first Baron Haversham. 


He had been amember of Richard Cromwell’s | 


Parliament ; was Alderman of Portsoken 
Ward in 1653, until removed to Walbrook | 
in 1659, from which he was discharged “ for 
infirmity of body” in 1661; received 
knighthood in May, 1660; sat M.P. for 
London all through the lengthy Parliament 
1661-79 ; and died 17 Dec., 1680. 

William Love was Alderman of Portsoken 
Ward from 7 Jan., 1659, till discharged by the 
Commissioners for carrying out the Cor- 
poration Act in May, 1662; had been 
Sheriff of London 1659-60 ; was first elected 
M.P. for London in 1661, and returned to 
every Parliament of Charles II.; was re- 
elected in 1689 to the Convention Parliament 
of William and Mary; dving about April 
of that year, at the age of about 68. I have 
failed to ascertain his parentage or anything 
further about him beyond the name of his 
wife. He married—lic. Fac. Office, 1 Feb., 
1650 51—Elizabeth, fourth daughter of Sir 
John Burgoyne, first baronet of Sutton, 
co. Bedford. Further information about 
him will be acceptable. W. D. PINK. 

Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


There is some interesting information 
respecting Sir William Thompson (or Tomp- 
son) and William Love in the Journals of the 
House of Commons. On 13 May, 1661 (not 
10 May, when the business was purely | 
formal), an order was made that the! 
members should receive the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper at St. Margaret’s on 
Sunday, 26 May. On 3 July report was 
made that twenty-one named members had 
not complied with the order. Of these Mr. 
Hamden, Mr. Henly, Mr. Love, Mr. Radcliff, 
and Sir William Tompson were in their 
places and made their excuses. All except 
Love were allowed till the following Monday 
to communicate. ‘* But, as to the said Mr. 
Love, this House being much unsatisfied 
both with the Matter and Manner of his 
Excuse,” he was suspended from sitting 
until he had communicated. He was evi- 
dently in no hurry to conform, for on 5 March, 
1663, it was resolved that a month’s time be 
given him to receive the sacrament (Commons’ 
Journa!s, viii. 247, 289, 444). There are no 
further entries relating to the subject, so 
that it is impossible to say whether Love 
ever took his seat. It is clear that he was 
not expelled, as in that case a new election 
would have been necessary. 

It is not, I think, difficult to see how the 
mistaken form ‘‘ Tenison”’ has _ arisen. 
People were not very particular about 








spelling in those days, and just as we have 
; Thompson ” in the Blue-book and ‘‘ Tomp- 
son ”’ in the Journal, so no doubt Sir Stephen 


Charlton wrote “ Tomson, > which has been 
wrongly transcribed as “ Tenison.”’ 
F. W. Reap. 


** FELIX OPPORTUNITATE MORTIS”’ (11 S. 
xii. 10).—From Tacitus’s ‘ Life of Agricola,’ 
xlv. 3. The beginning of the next chapter, 

‘Si quis piorum manibus locus,” &e., has 
been introduced by Swinburne in his lines on 
J. W. Inchbold (* Poems and Ballas,’ Third 
Series), 

Whatever heaven, if heaven at all may be, 

Await the sacred souls of good men de: ad, &e. 


EpWarRD BENSLY. 
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“Felix opportunitate mortis’’ is said by 
Tacitus of Agricola : ‘* Tu vero felix, Agricola, 
non vite tantum claritate, sed etiam op- 
portunitate mortis”’ (‘ Agricola,’ xlv). It is 
perhaps founded on a somewhat similar 
sentence of Cicero, applied by him to 
Crassus the orator (‘ De Oratore,’ ITT. iii. 12). 

Acca WALKER. 
[Mr. R. A. Ports also thanked for reply.] 


WooLtMER OR WOLMER F amity (11 S. xi. 
208, 269, 349).—The pictures of the Rev. J. 
Woolmer and Mrs. Joseph Woolmer now in 
Mr. LANE’S possession were most probably 
the proyerty of Mr. Shirley Foster Woolmer 
of Brighton, barrister-at-law. After the death 
of his daughter, Lady Bowyer, they were 
sold out cf the family. 

Joseph Woolmer of Keynsham (?) and 
Exeter, born 1716, who married Elizabeth 
Hubbard, was the son of the first Shirley 
Woolmer, and grandson of Benjamin 
Woolmer of Stratford-on-Avon, born 1659, 
who married in 1687, at the Church of 
St. Laurence Pountney, London, Elizabeth 
Shirley. 

The sons of Joseph Woolmer and Elizabeth 
were Shirley, who married Susanna Gattey ; 
Joseph, who married Catherine Leakey, and 
who was father to Shirley Foster Woolmer ; 
Samuel, who married Jane, daughter of 
Dr. Gray of Kingsand, and who was my 
grandfather ; and William, father of Alfred 
Woolmer, R.B.A., the well-known painter, 
who died in 1892. 

The late Rev. C. E. Shirley Woolmer, 
mentioned at the second reference, was 
grandson of the first Exeter Shirley Woolmer, 
and father of the present Mr. Shirley Worth- 
ington Woolmer mentioned by Mr. A. L. 
HUMPHREYS. 

In a letter in my possession from the Rev. 
C. E. Shirley Woolmer I read : “* There were 
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no Shirley Woolmers before Benjamin 
Woolmer, and none lacking since.”’ 

The family dates back to the fifteenth 
century, and the first entry I know of is that 
of Richard Wolmer of Swynford, Lincoln, 
who married the daughter and heiress of 
Siriki. Their son was John Wollmer of 
Swynford. A pedigree of Wolmer was in 
the Lincolnshire Visitation of 1562. The 
fourth John Woolmer in our pedigree was 
three times Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, and 
the first Mayor of that town in 1675. 

The old Tudor house recently restored at 
Stratford-on-Avon by Miss Marie Corelli 
was for two hundred years the home of the 
Woolmers, and gifts, from members of the 
family, of the Communion plate and handsome 
candelabra can be seen now in the parish 
church. The fifth John Woolmer, also Mayor 
of Stratford-on-Avon, was the father of 
Edward Woolmer, Mayor of Bath, buried in 
Bath Abbey, 1721. 

We are fortunate in possessing an old 
family Bible as well as some interesting 
correspondence about the family. 

ErHet A. WOOLMER. 

51, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 


STOKE Pocis CHurRcH (11 8. xi. 494).—A 
coloured view of the church, with moon, and 
lights reflected from the inside of the build- 
ing, appeared some thirty or more years ago 
in a monthly number of The Sunday at 
Home, so that publishing office might be 
able to give information. R. H. 


CHESAPEAKE AND SHANNON (11 S. xi. 
454, 500).—‘ The Chesapeake and the Shan- 
non,’ words and music, is song No. 21, p. 49, 
in ‘Gaudeamus: a Selection of Songs for 
Colleges and Schools,’ edited by John 
Farmer, published by Cassell & Co. 

M. H. Dopps. 


“Uncle Tom’s Casin’ (11 S. xii. 9).— 
From the wording of T. P. C.’s inquiry 
(““ the preface’) he is presumably unaware 
of the numerous prefaces to Mrs. Stowe’s 
historical work, of which upwards of thirty 
different editions have appeared in the 
English language alone. For the edition pub- 
lished by T. Bosworth in London in October, 
1852, a preface was written expressly by the 


author. In the same year Clarke & Co., 
Lendon, issued another edition ‘ with a 


new preface by H. B. Stowe.’’ The same 
publishers subsequently in the same year 
issued two editions with a preface signed 
“G.”? In the following year, 1853, an 
edition with a preface by the Earl of Carlisle 
was published in London by George Rout- 
ledge & Co., of which, with the same preface, 





they issued a later edition in 1864, and again 
in 1880. There was also an edition pub- 
lished in 1852 by H. G. Bohn, with “ Intro- 
ductory Remarks”’ by J. Sherman; and a 
lengthy but unsigned ‘Introduction ”’ is 
prefixed to Routledge’s edition of 1880. 
WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCcK. 
[Mr. A. R. Baytey, Mr. Frep. Bort, and Mr, 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE also thanked for replies. ] 


INSCRIPTION TO BE DECIPHERED (11 8S. 
xii. 10).—The inscription under the crucifix 
would appear when complete as follows :— 

** Adoramus Te, Christe, et benedicimus Tibi, quia 
per sanctam Crucem Tuam redimisti mundum.” 

(‘‘ We adore Thee, O Christ, and bless Thee, 


because by Thy holy Cress Thou hast 
redeemed the world.) The sentence is 


part of the Roman Catholic devotion by 
St. Alphonsus known as the ‘ Stations of the 
Cross,’ which, by the way, only appears in 
ordinary prayer books in English, and not 
in Latin. CUTHBERT REID. 


[Mr. WAINEWRIGHT also thanked for reply.] 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY ENGLISH (11 S. Xi. 
450; xii. 15).—The expression “a right to” 
perform a deed or undertake a work, as used 
to imply that such a course of action is a 
duty, is still to be found in Essex, and 
probably survives in all the rural districts 
of the Eastern counties. For instance, in 
speaking of paternal control, ‘“‘ He maks 
‘em mind, and quite right too; they hev a 
right so to do.’ Or, with reference to an 
aged person, it may be said, ‘‘ I doan’t know 
who hey got a better right to look after he 
than his own folks.” E. VAUGHAN. 


BLACKSTONE'S ‘ COMMENTARIES,’ First 
Epition (10 S. xii. 385; 11 8. iii. 98).—At 
the end of the first volume of the Bodleian 
copy of the first edition (AA. 81-4, Jur. Seld. 
subt.) are inserted eight double-columned 
pages of corresponding format, printed on 
rather better paper. These are titled :-— 

Supplement | to the | first Edition ; | containing 

| The most material Corrections and Additions in 
the | Second. 
There is a_ signature “Vol. I.,” as if 
similar supplements for later volumes were 
being printed simultaneously. If they came 
into existence, they were not inserted in this 
particular copy. Q. V 


‘* LIFE IS A ROMANCE ”'(11 S. xi. 401, 500). 
—Does the following supply any help? 
‘“ Every form of human life is romantic ”’ 
(Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Harvard, 
U.S., author of ‘ Atlantic Essays ’). 

8. R. C. 
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‘** ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLISTERS " ans 8. 
xi. 393; xii. 10).—In Chaucer’s ‘ Prologe | 
of the Chanounes Yeman’ we have— 

But al thing which that schineth as the gold, 

Is nought gold, as that I have herd told ; 

Ne every appel that is fair at ye, 

Ne is not good...... 

I quote from Skeat’s edition of Chaucer, 
vol. ii. p. 37, of ‘ Bohn’s Library,’ where 
the note to this quotation is as follows :— 

“This is from the ‘Parabole’ of Alanus de 
Insulis, a Latin poet, who died in 1294 :— 

Non teneas aurum totum quod splendet ut aurum, 

Nec pulchrum pomum quodlibet esse bonum. 
Tlyrwhitt].” 

A. Corttinewoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Earlier is Chaucer’s “‘ Hyt is not al golde |? 
that glareth ’’ (‘ House of Fame,’ lib. i. 1. 272). 
G. L. APPERSON. 


The distich, 
Non teneas aurum totum quod splendet ut aurum, 
Nec pulchrum pomum quodlibet esse bonum, 
is two centuries earlier than the Winchester 
College Hall-book of 1401-2. It is found in 
Alain de l'Isle (Alanus ab Insulis),* Parabole,’ 
c. iii, See Suringar’s edition of Bebel’s 
‘ Proverbia Germanica,’ p. 402. 
EpwarpD BENSryY. 





DNotes on Books, 


A City Church Chronicle: a Short History of 
St. Anne and St. Agnes, Aldersgate, and of St. 
John Zachary, London, from the Twelfth Century. 
By William McMurray. (Published by the 
Author at the Church of the United Parishes, 
ls. net.) 


Tuts chronicle is set out in a series of 365 num- 
bered paragraphs arranged in chronological order. 
Each paragraph is about eight lines long and 
deals with a separate matter, its style being 
modelled upon the lively brevity of a capable old 
chronicler, jotting down notes of facts he does not 
intend to expand into narrative. The method is | 
excellent, and would have merited even more | 
unqualified praise if it had included either | 
marginal indications of subject-matter or a perfect | 
index. As it is, the pamphlet makes good ‘reading | 

—better and more solid reading, in fact, than | 
many more pretentious works. 

The church dedicated under this rather difficult 
invocation dates from the rebuilding of London | 
after the Great Fire, when it took the place of | 
two parish churches: that of St. Anne and | 
St. Agnes, and that of St. John Baptist, whic h | 
was granted early in the twelfth century, by | 
the canons of St. Paul’s, to a monk named | 
Zachary, whose name thenceforward it bore. This | 
grant is the subject of the first of these entries. 

St. John Zachary was the parish church of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, and many of these notes 
refer to it. Another company which had its hall 
in the parish was the Wax Chandlers’, with whom 
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| the church and its authorities were often at 
daggers drawn. The great house of the parish 
was that best known as Campden House, used as 
the mansion house of more than one Lord Mayor. 
The parish of St. Anne and St. Agnes boasted a 
house of more romantic associations in North- 
umberland Place, the town house cf the Percies, 
on the west side of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. It 
passed finally out of their hands in 1607, and its 
fortunes thereafter as the ‘‘ King’s Printing 
House,” where ‘Robert Barker printed the 1611 
folio of the Authorized Version of the Bible, and as 
the ‘ Bull and Mouth ”’ tavern, sharing its roof 
with a Friends’ Meeting- House, were, if less 
picturesque, no less interesting. 

The Percies are the most famous of the charac- 
ters associated with the two parishes, but St. Anne’s 
had for its incumbent the all too zealous. 
John Hopton, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, 
and was the home of John Daye, the printer ; 
while at Campden House kept his mayoralty that 

‘silly man,” as Pepys calls him, Sir Thomas 
Bindworth, who “‘ cried, like a fainting woman, 
‘Lord! what can I do ? I am spent; people 
will not obey me’....”’ in the midst of the Great 
Fire. 

Mr. McMurray has collected good store of 
diversified detail of the anecdotic order. It is not 
possible to gain from his pages any very clear 
notion of the extent or connected history of these 
parishes—that, we understand, forms the subject 
of a book which he has on the stocks—but as a 
sequence of entertaining and instructive “ tit- 
bits,” relating to nearly all the aspects, appur- 
tenances, and businesses of parochial administra- 
tion from the twelfth century to our own day, 
carefully documented, and cleverly selected, the 
work could not easily be bettered. 


Russia and Democracy: the German Canker in 
Russia. By G. de Wesselitsky, with a Preface 
by Henry Cust. (Heinemann, for the Central 
Committee for National Patriotic Organizations, 
ls. net.) 

THE change of name of the Russian capital from 

Petersburg to Petrograd has forced upon the 

most casual reader of newspapers the fact that 

Russia at the beginning of the war turned with 

new vigour towards ideals and hopes of a purely 

national character, and rejected with fresh energy 
the influence of Germany. It is of the utmost 
possible importance that the origin, nature, and 
extent, the special activity, and the political trend 
of German influence in Russia, should be accurately 
understood. Many of our counsellors in foreign 
politics have failed to realize how greatly and 


| directly Germany has been responsible for what 


has been held untoward in the attitude and 
doings of Russia. 

On this ground alone the book before us—whose 
author has had exceptional opportunities for 
knowing the secret side of the international 
| polities of the last thirty years or so—deserves to 
| be carefully read. Its historical interest is equally 
| great: as a double study in the possibilities of 
nationality there isnot much to be found surpassing 
in importance a consideration of German aims 
and methods on the one hand, and Russian 
response to them on the other. Only an outline 
is attempted here, but it is an outline firm, de 
tailed, and full enough to furnish a good frame- 
work for future reading. 
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Amone ‘ Notes of the Month’ in the July Anti- 
quary is a growl from Glasgow at the Town 
Council’s action in decreeing the removalof the Tol- 
booth Steeple forthe widening of the High Street. 
Mr. Newbery contributes a photograph of a pack- 
horse bridge near Biggleswade: Mr. Herbert S. 
Toms, some notes on ‘ Pigmy Flint Implements ’ 
found in Sussex; and Mr. O. G. S. Crawford a 
paper on the Anglo-Saxon bounds of land near 
Silchester. Mr. Hadrian Allcroft concludes his 
article on the age of Downland holloways. Smokers 
will be interested in Mr. Crowther-Beynon’s 
* Notes on Tobacco-Stoppers.’ He thinks “it is 
not very easy to understand why the tobacco- 
stopper—that useful little member of the smoker's 
outfit—should have fallen into almost complete 
disuse at the present day.’ The Duke cf 
Wellington’s order prohibiting soldiers from 
smoking in barracks gave rise to a stopper carica- 
turing the figure of ‘‘ Old Nosey.” The article 
contains illustrations of various stoppers. 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Fifth Series. 
Yol. I. Part VI. (Hughes & Clarke, 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. EvERARD GREEN, Somerset Herald, contri- | 
Mr. John A. | 


Inglis writes on the Binnings of Wallyford, a family | 


butes the pedigree of Bishop Lowth. 


which claimed descent from William Bunnock, 
who is the hero in John Barbour’s poem ‘ The 
Bruce.’ 


pedigree of the Ravenscroft family. In reference 


to the pedigree of Doddridge, Mr. Sidney E. | 
“In the September issue I | 
made Philip Doddridge, bapt. Isleworth, 18 July, | 
1631, to be the ancestor of the American Dodde- | 


Doddridge states: 


ridges. In doing that I relied upon the negative 
evidence of a friend who copied the Dodderidge 
entries for me from the Isleworth Register. 
Thanks, however, to the editor and Mr. T. M. 
Blagg, I am able to withdraw this, and am glad 
to do so, seeing that both point out to me that the 
said Philip Doddridge was buried at Isleworth, 
15 Nov., 1633.” 


The Library Journal for June (New York, R. R. 
Bowker Co., 1s. 6d.) contains a portrait of our old 


friend Mr. Tedder, Librarian of the Atheneum | 


Club since 1874, a reproduction of the portrait 
presented to him by its members. The editor of 
the Journal refers to his services, in conjunction 
with Ernest C. Thomas, in the organization of the 
Library Association of the 


tionaries third article on ‘ Reference 
Rooks as Public Utilities,’ and ask: ‘* Would 
it be grossly in error to say that the value of 
dictionaries in general is 50 per cent for definition, 
40 per cent for spelling and pronunciation, anc 


in their 


10 per cent for addenda, including everything | 
” 


that would come under the category frills ? 


Among editorial notes is the following: ‘ The | 


unfortunate provision in American Tariff legisla- 
tion, which has found place also in other countries, 
requiring the country of origin to be plainly 
marked on any imported article, has been carried 
to the frequent reductio ad absurdum, in the case 
of books, by Treasury decisions....Imn an ex- 


ceptionally absurd instance, the imprint of Long: | 


mans, Green & Co.’s London house was not con- 
sidered sufficient evidence that the book was made 
in England because the imprint also bore the 
names of cities in which the Longmans’ house had 
agencies.” 


There is an exhaustive account of the 


United Kingdom. | 
Mr. G. W. Lee and Helen Granger discuss dic- | 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


| THE following notes are selected from the fairly 
numerous descriptions of French works in current 
catalogues; we have not included translations, of 
which there are several good examples. 

In the way of ‘ @uvres’ we _ noticed 
| Messrs. Sotheran’s list ‘* Pierre Loti,” 
| (7l. 15s.); Erckmann-Chatrian, 33 vols. (81.); 
; and Prosper Mérimée, 8 vols. (5/1. 5s.). Messrs. 
Rimell have a good copy,in six 8vo volumes, of a 
| fine illustrated eighteenth-century edition of ‘Les 
(Euvres de Moliére,’ for which they are asking 451, 

Among the best copies of single works to be had 
is a copiously illustrated ‘eighteenth-century La 
| Fontaine—‘ Contes et Nouvelles en Vers ’—- 
|the ‘‘ Edition des Fermiers Généraux,” described 
| by Messrs. Rimel]l (501.); and another good 
|} item of the kind is Nodier’s ‘ Le Dernier Chapitre 
de mon Roman,’ illustrated by Louis Morin, 
containing also a water-colour drawing and letter 
by that artist (5/.),which is also Messrs. Rimell’s. 

The French items in Messrs. Maggs’s catalogue 
of autograph letters and MSS. are, with a few 
striking exceptions, of good medium interest. 
Among the exceptions we should put a document 
bearing the signature of Louis XI. (71. 10s.), and 
!a letter, relating to Roundheads in hiding near 
Geneva, signed by Louis X and dated 
Paris, 6 March, 1664, as well as an autograph 
letter of Madame de Pompadour (151.). However, 
the most showy item goes far beyond these; it is 
a collection (in a jewelled binding) of original 
letters and documents forming ‘A Memento of 
the Four Napoleons,’ further ‘‘ embellished ” by 
Napoleon IV.— 


2 in 
27 vols. 


e or) 


miniatures of the four on ivory. 
whom we know better as the Prince Imperial—is 
| represented by aletter written by him at Hastings, 


| on the day (7 September) of his arrival in Eng- 
land in the flight after Sedan, to Miles. Frotat at 
| Brighton. “ God will do us justice,” the child 
| writes, “‘ and our day will come.’’ The memento 
costs 3501., and includes, besides the miniatures, 
| 107 precious stones. 

| Both Messrs. Sotheran’s and Messrs. Rimell’s 
| collections are well worth consideration in the 
/ matter of French science and of French works on 
art; and the latter subject is also abundantly 
| exemplified in the French items in the catalogue 
recently issued by Mr. P. M. Barnard of Tun- 
| bridge Wells. Mr. Barnard has likewise four rather 
good French Bibles, the best of which, however, 
| . oe — not French, being a product 
oO 1e press of Martin Lempereur of £ ve 
1534 (20 15s.). en ae 
| Our next notice will deal with Engravings and 
books on Art and Architecture. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
= x 2 be prc Ae ai peer as to the value 
| of old books and other objects or as to tl 
| disposing of them. . iaiaeaias 

EDITORIAL communications should b 
r AL communi s e addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ane, hu... 


E. G. C-—Forwarded. 











